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* oH, JAMES, DID YOU REALLY TAKE THIS FOR GOLD?” 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
CHAPTER VIII.—SIXPENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH AN 
HONEST CABMAN. 

Tr was late at night when my new owner—having 
first stabled and fed his weary horse—bent his steps 
homewards. He also was weary, and his rough 
garments were saturated with the heavily falling 
rain; and yet, methought, “his bosom’s lord sat 

No. 458.—Ocronzn 4, 1860, 





lightly on its throne.” He seemed a happy man, 
this poor cab-driver, in spite of weariness and 
poverty. 

Yes, doubtless he was poor. If I had not in- 
stinctively known this at the moment I touched his 
toil-stained hand, the knowledge would have come 
to me when together we entered his humble abode. 
It was a poor lodging in a small house, and very 
meanly furnished; but it had about it an air of 

8S Paice Ong Pryny. 
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comfort, nevertheless. The window was shrouded 
by clean curtains ; the walls, though white-washed, 
were free from stain; a bright fire burned on the 
hearth, a kettle was steaming on the hob; a clean 
though coarse cloth covered a small table, on which 
were a plate or two, a cup and saucer, a brown loaf, 
a small piece of cheese, and a tea-pot. Near the 
table sat a comely woman, employed at needlework ; 
and in a crib at the farther side of the room were 
two sleeping children. 

“You are late to-night, James,” said the woman, 
laying aside her work when my owner entered : 
“and wet too,” she added, as she rose and assisted 
him to take off his outer coat. 

“Late and wet, and hungry as well, Susan,” said 
he, good-humouredly ; and I thought of the contrast 
presented by this wedded pair, and a miserable 
drunkard and his wife with whom I had some time 
before become acquainted. 

It was after my owner had purified himself from 
the stains of his daily occupation, had shifted some 
part of his attire, and had satisfied his hunger with 
a meal of bread and cheese and weak tea, that his 
wife rather anxiously asked what success he had 
met with during the day. 

** Rather better than usual, Susan dear,” said the 
cab-driver; “eight fares altogether—mostly short 
ones, to be sure; but there will be four shillings left 
for the day’s work when master is paid.” And 
saying this, he emptied his pocket of what money 
it contained, and spread it on the table. “Count 
it, Susan,” gaid he, 

“ Gold too!” said Susan, taking me hetween her 
fingers; “not for a single fare, I suppose, James.” 

* Indeed no! it was only _ 

An exclamation from his wife prevented my owner 
from completing his sentenge, He looked in- 
quiringly towards her, and gaw that she was hold- 
ing me close to the light of a ogndle, and turning 
me over and over. 

* What is the matter, Susan P" asked James. 

* Oh, James! did you yeally take this for gold?” 

*Truly I did; and gave good silver in change 
for it, ure, and ’tis half a savereign,” 

Indeed, I am afraid it is not, James,” replied 
the wife, looking greatly eanceyned, and rubbing me 
the while, It has the look of gold; but it hasn't 
the right stamp on the tail side, and it feels tao 
light, I am afraid you have heen cheated, James.” 

The poor man took me into his hand. A short 
examination sufficed. “I have been bit, Susan,” 
said he; “’tis only a sixpenny piece, gilded over.” 

“Oh! James, how could you——” 

“ How could I be so stupid ? you were going to 
say. Well, Susan, it was stupid enough, to be sure: 
but the night was darkish, you see; and then, the 
gentleman I took it of was so respectable, that I 
didn’t look much at what he gave me. It was a 
mistake; I can’t think but it was a mistake of his,” 
continued the cab-driver: “very like the gentleman 
himself had been took in, and didn’t know that he 
had got such a thing as this about him.” 

That old book at your elbow, John, (said the 
silvery voice to the listening clerk,) tells you 
something about “ charity, that thinketh no evil— 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
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things ;” and if you had been there, friend, and 
heard my poor cab-driver talk so gently of the man 
who had injured him, you would have said, *There’s 
something good about that man; the has got some 
of the right sort of stuff in him;” and you wouldn't 
have been far out in your judgment, John, 

* Do you know the gentleman you took it of?” 
asked the cab-driver’s wife, in a rather troubled 
voice. 

“No, Susan,” quoth James; “ but may be I can 
find him out, for he was my last fare, and I know 
where I took him up and set him down: I should 
know him again too; and if he is a gentleman, as 
he looked to be, he'll right me, mayhap.” 

* But if he shouldn’t, James,” suggested Susan: 
“or if you shouldn’t fall in with him ?” 

“Then we must put up with the loss, Susan, as 
well as we can,” said my owner, cheerfully; “so 
now, lass, we'll say no more about it:” and he re. 
placed me carefully in his pocket, 

It would have done your heart good, my friend, 
had you seen the poor cab-driver, after this, take 
down an old well-worn Bible from a shelf, and 
heard him read aloud, words of comfort and hope 
and promise to his hard-working wife; and then, 
witnessed them as they knelt together, while their 
voices uttered, in unison of heart and soul, “ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us! Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil |" 

It is all right, thought I, And so it was, John. 

I was many months in the egh-driver’s possession, 
For some days he earried me about with him, in the 
faint expectation of meeting with my late owner, and 
confronting us tagether; but, failing in this, he gave 
me, one evening, into his wife's eustody, 

“Tt will be safer with you, Susan, than with me,” 
said he: “ may be I should pass it away unknovw- 
ingly, as the gentleman did,’ 

“You will say that, James,” said she. 

“ Well, well, Susan—as I hope and trust he did; 
and anyway, it might get into bad hands and do 
mischief; so we'll just keep it apart for awhile, and 
by and by we'll rub the gi t off, and turn it into an 
honest sixpenny bit again.” $0 Susan took charge 
of me, and put me in a broken cup on the top shelf 
of a little eupboard, 

It is a poor calling, my friend, that of a oab-driver. 
Sometimes my owner carned a good day's wages, 
and sometimes he did not; and it was oftener this 
than that. His master was a hard man, too, who 
would have his weekly payments punctually made, 
whether his man had been successful or otherwise. 
Nevertheless, my poor owner was happy in his 
poverty, and gave thanks for his hard fare with 
more heartfelt sincerity than is always to be found 
in those who have never known privation and want. 

I could tell you much that passed hefore me of 
the struggles of an honest man, whose hands were 
barely sufficient for him, and who scorned to make 
up by inferior practices and petty extortion, for the 
want of that which was kept from him by the greed 
of an unjust employer; but I must hasten on with 
my history. 

It happened, after I had been some time in his 





possession, and the memory of me had almost passed 
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out of his mind, that my owner was seized with 
sore sickness, which prevented him from following 
his daily occupation. For many weeks did he lay 
down-stricken and helpless on his couch, while the 
strong meshes of poverty gathered closer and closer 
around him and his, and destitution stared them in 
the face. Yet did he keep up a cheerful courage, 
and speak words of peace and comfort to his de- 
sponding wife and the mother of his shivering and 
hungry babes. 

At length disease departed, and he slowly re- 
covered some slight degree of strength; but ere 
then had that poor lodging been stripped of almost 
every comfort, to provide sustenance and fuel for 
the suffering family. 

“Susan, the Lord is merciful and gracious,” 
said my owner, one evening: “I shall be able to 
get to work to-morrow,” 

“To-morrow, James!” and the tears coursed each 
other down her wan and haggard checks: * you 
will not be strong enough to hold the reins, my poor 
husband.” 

“T must try, Susan; and I feel somehow that I 
shall have strength given tome. So, give the little 
ones @ good hearty meal, dear: they have fared 
badly of late, I know; and so have you, Susan.” 

Yes, yes, my owner knew this; but he did not 
know all; for, out of the love she bore to him, his 
wife had concealed from the sick man her own 
deepest sufferings and intensest trials; neither did 
he know that now all food was gone, that the last 
handful of fuel burned on the hearth, that the last 
penny had disappeared. He learned this now—no 
matter how. 

“Is there no one who will trust us with a loaf 
and some firing —till to-morrow ?” said my owner. 

“We are in debt already,” sobbed his wife; and 
the poor man looked uneasily around him. 

For the first time, he perceived how bare was his 
apartment ; for it was while he slept that Susan had 
removed from time to time the articles which had 
been exchanged for food, until scarcely anything 
remained; he had not noticed this before, in his 
weakness ; but he saw it now, and he understood 
itas well. Glancing too at the thin and trembling 
hand he clasped in his own, he saw that the wed- 
ding ring was gone. 

It had been parted with, and its proceeds spent 
enions for the sick husband, and food for the 

abes, 

“And, oh James!” sobbed Susan, looking into 
her husband’s face, and speaking low—* this is not 
the worst. I have had a sore temptation, James.” 

“A temptation! poor Suzy, I don’t wonder.” 
_“A temptation to sin a great sin, James,” con- 
haued the poor wife. 

“And the Lord delivered you from it, didn’t he, 
Susan? I am almost sure he did,” said the sick 
man, quickly and nervously, yet cheerfully and 
hopefully ; “yes, yes, ‘the Lord knows how to 
deliver them that are tempted. You didn’t sin 
the sin, whatever it was, Susan 2” 

_“I didn’t do the deed; but I thought the 
tuought,” said she. 

“Dear wife, what was it? Dearest, tell me?” said 
My poor owner, anxiously. 
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“ Yes, truly,” said she; and then she whispered 
how that one evening, not many days before, she 
had bethought her of the bad piece of money, the 
gilt sixpence; and how it had come into her mind 
that it was so like what it was not, that her hus- 
band had been deceived by the appearance; how 
that then, prompted by some evil suggestions, and 
urged by despair, she had taken me in her hand 
(ah! well did I know this), and rushed with me 
into the street, intending—in her short-lived de- 
lirium of desperation—to pass me off at my unreal 
value; and how, at that moment, the consciousness 
of her guilty intent filled her with dismay, and ter- 
ror, andtrembling. ‘ It was then,” said she, “ that 
I parted with my ring, and brought back again the 
false and treacherous coin.” 

“ Have you it now, Susan P” said the poor man ; 
and thereupon the wife rose, and, reaching me from 
my resting-place, laid me before her husband. 

“Bless the Lord, that he didn’t leave you to 
yourself, Susan,” said he tenderly; “and as to this 
false thing, it shall never tempt you again ;” and 
thereupon he cast me on to the hot cinders of the 
poor fire, and afterwards employed himself in scour- 
ing me on the hearth-stone until my outward coat 
had almost disappeared, and I presented a woful, 
tarnished, and blackened appearance, such as I had 
never before known. 

“There,” said he, “may be it will purchase a loaf 
now at its right and lawful value!” and ere long I 
was on the way to the huckster’s shop. 

* Don’t like the look of it,” said the man, eyeing 
me suspiciously, and dropping me on his counter, 

“Tt is a good sixpence, surely,” said the poor sor- 
rowful woman. 

“ May be,” he replied; “but it passes my judg- 
ment to say what it is; it’s all colours but the right. 
I'd rather have nothing to do with it.” 

Poor Susan took me up meekly, and was leaving 
the shop. Poor woman! she was so weighed down 
with trouble that she couldn’t speak. 

“Stop,” said the man; “here: you are going 
without your loaf.” 

“T cannot have it,” said she hysterically: “TI 
cannot have it: it is ng matter.” She scarcely 
knew what she said, 

“ Nonsense,” said the man; “ you want it, or else 
you wouldn’t have come for it. There, take it:” and 
he pushed the loaf towards her. 

“But I cannot pay for it,’ she gasped: “you 
won’t take this for it,” and she held me in her 
trembling hand—“ and I havn’t another.” 

* Well,” 

“ And I owe you money already that I cannot 
pay.” 

“But you will when your husband gets better. 
O yes, you will; I know you well enough,” con- 
tinued the man, as his poor customer was about to 
speak; “so take the loaf, mistress, and no more 
words about it.” 

“ May the Almighty bless you for this deed!” 
cried the agitated woman, bursting into tears ; “ you 
have saved us from starving a’ most,” she added, as 
she eagerly took the proffered loaf. 

“Eh! what! you don’t mean but you do 
though ; I can see it in your looks; I saw it when 
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you first came in: but, I say, you oughtn’t, you 
know.” 

“T couldn’t bear to get further into debt,” said 
the poor woman, timidly. 

“There, never mind about debt now, mistress; 
but, now you are about it, you may as well take this 
with you too;” and the man wrapped some scraps 
of bacon in a piece of paper, and thrust them into 
her hands. “And stop: you couldn’t carry this, 
I suppose ?” touching a basket of coals which stood 
on the shop floor, with his heavily booted foot: 
“ of course you couldn’t, though; so I'll just bring 
it along.” 

So the poor woman left the huckster’s shop with 
a joyful heart, and he followed her with the basket 
of coals. Thus unbelief was rebuked and faith 
strengthened; and there was praise as well as 
prayer that night in my poor owner’s dwelling. 
Meanwhile, I was returned to my former place of 
deposit. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE POOR CABMAN MEETS WITH AN 
ADVENTURE. 

My poor owner gained health and strength by 
degrees, and returned to his accustomed occupa- 
tion; and though poverty clung to him, he paid off 
in time his debt to the friendly huckster—his debt 
of money, you understand, not his debt of grati- 
tude. 

“°’Tis good enough silver, though for gold it was 
a big sham,” said he one morning, after carefully 
examining and rubbing me; “T’il carry it in my 
pocket, Susan, and that will bring back its right 


look soon.” So I went into my owner’s pocket, and 
he went to his work. 
“ Cab!” 


The voice was a loud hearty voice; and it issued 
from a strong hearty man, in stout, easy-fitting 
attire, the lower part of whose countenance was con- 
cealed by a black beard of prolific growth and ample 
dimensions; while his cheeks and brow had been 
evidently darkened by exposure to wind and sun. 

“Cab!” 

The man was impatient. He stood on the kerb- 
stone of the pavement, waving his hand and beckon- 
ing to my owner; meanwhile, another vehicle drove 
in hetween. 

“No, no, I don’t want you—didn’t call you. 
Cab, I say, Cab!” and thereupon my owner moved 
himself and his carriage towards the caller. 

“ Where to, sir?” asked James, touching his hat. 

“Hem! That’s a puzzling question,” said the 
stranger, looking scrutinizingly into my owner's 
face; and then, apparently satisfied, he muttered to 
himself—* All right; he’s the man I want.” 

“Where did you say, sir?” asked cab-driver, who 
had only imperfectly heard the stranger’s last words. 

“ Nowhere; I said nowhere,” he responded, with 
a laugh. “Where do you live, my friend?” 

“T, sir?” my owner seemed puzzled. 

“ Yes, you by yourself—you!” said the strange 
fare. 

“T don’t live by myself, sir,” said the cabman, 
still more puzzled: “but I live’—and he told him 
where. 

“Exactly. Well, that’s just where I want to go; 





I know now,” said the stranger; and he sprang 
into the cab. 

“Tt is no distance; the gentleman might as well 
walk it,” said my owner to himself, as he mounted 
to his seat: and then he began to wonder what the 
gentleman could want at such a poor place; and 
why he should have arrived, by so odd a method, 
at the knowledge of where he wished to be con- 
veyed. He had not ceased wondering when he 
arrived at his destination. 

“Draw up to your own door, friend,” said the 
stranger; and my owner obeyed. 

“ Pay as we go,” exclaimed the gentleman, jump- 
ing out, and putting a shilling into my owner's 
hand. 

“ Sixpence is the fare, sir,” returned James; and 
he put his hand into his pocket for the change. I 
was his only sixpence; and he handed me over to 
the gentleman: “’Tis a queer colour,” said he, 
“but it is good silver, sir.” - 

“Pooh!” said the stranger; “I don’t want it; 
but all right too; nothing like squaring accounts ;” 
and he dropped me into his purse. And it was 
a purse, too, I can tell you, John. There were 
sovereigns and half sovereigns, crowns, half crowns, 
and shillings, to say nothing of some odd half 
score or two of sixpences. It was long since I had 
fallen in with so goodly a company of my own 
species. The man had need to be a strong man, to 
carry about with him such a load of coined gold 
and silver without inconvenience. And yet, believe 
me, if I had any feeling then, it was of regret at 
being parted from my poor former owner. 

“ And now, friend,” said my new owner to my 
old, “ your horse won’t bolt, I suppose.” 

“No fear, sir,” replied the driver. 

“March on, then, my friend; lead the way—I 
mean to your room.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but there must be some 
mistake,” said the cab driver, wondering more than 
ever. 

“No mistake at all. I want to speak to you.” 

“Would you mind speaking here, sir?” said 
James, still hesitating. 

“ Why, my friend ?” 

* Because it is something unpleasant perhaps, 
and Susan—that’s my wife——” 

“If it were anything very unpleasant, I should 
not perhaps have brought you here; so you must 
let me have my way. Please to lead on, Mr. — 
By the way, your name is 

“Thompson, sir.” 

“True. Please to lead on, Mr. Thompson.” 








Here the deep booming of the clocks, from one 
church steeple after another, proclaimed the hour 
of midnight ;. and the poor clerk started from 
reverie into which he had fallen. 

“ My crooked friend is beguiling me into keeping 
late hours,” said he to himself; “ but it is no mat- 
ter ;” and he took up his pen again. The charm 
was broken, however; his thoughts were wander: 
ing far away; and, pushing aside his papers, he 
rose from his seat with a heavy sigh, and paced to 
and fro through his small chamber with unequal 
footsteps, 
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“«“ Ever with me,” he whispered to himself sorrow- 


fully, ; 

« __.. present with me day and night— 
Spectres of days, and months, and years misspent ; 
Of talents wasted—hopes which I have murdered! 

s 7 ® ag * * _ Peace gone, 
And hope, and self-esteem, and that calm joy, 
The fruit of virtuous days and tranquil nights! 
My friends, the early and the kind, are lost; 
My wasted life has tarnished a good name; 
My thriftless cost has ruined a fair fortune ; 
My sinful course has shattered a strong frame. 
Oh, that I were again a happy boy!” 


“ Strange,” continued the poor clerk, in self-com- 
muning, “ how these lines (where can I have picked 
them up, I wonder?) have jingled in my thoughts all 
day. There are more of them; but it does not 
matter. There are better thoughts and more 
cheering anticipations, and most blessed assurances 
here;” and he halted suddenly before the well-used 
Bible on his table, and turned over its leaves, until 
his eye lighted on what he sought, and then it 
brightened up into rapture, pleasant to behold, if 
any had been there to witness it; while a joyous 
smile played for a moment on his lips. And then 
he broke out into a livelier, happier strain :— 

**T do believe, despair is ending, 
Thy soul’s bewildered chaos gone ; 


The dove of heavenly peace descending, 
There broods alone. 


** T cannot speak the rapture dawning 
On more than midnight’s deepest gloom ; 
I mount upon the wings of morning, 
Beyond the tomb. 


** At thy decrees no longer railing, 
Patience, O Lord! I ask alone; 
And humbly cry, my guilt bewailing, 
Thy will be done !” 





SEABORNE FRUIT FOR LONDON. 


Puppine Lane, at no time remarkable for its tran- 
quillity, is in a state of unusual excitement this 
morning. The “Elinor,” the “Euthelra,” the 
“Sardinia,” the “ Seaton,” the “Iberia,” the “Sultan,” 
the “ Helen,” and other fruit-laden vessels besides, 
have arrived in the river, from the Mediterranean, 
the Spanish coast, the West Indies, and from other 
quarters; and they, or their tenders, are now lying 
off Fresh Wharf, unloading their cargoes, which it 
is imperative should be turned into cash as fast as 
possible. 

It is one of the few warm days in early August, 
and the lane, crammed almost to obstruction, pre- 
sents not only a characteristic spectacle, but regales 
the nostrils of a stranger with a characteristic odour. 
Heavily laden waggons block the narrow roadway, 
and their contents, consisting of bulky bags, of 
orange boxes, of rough deal cases or crates stuffed 
with little fruit boxes, and of ponderous wicker 
baskets, are flying off into the air by means of 
cranes and pulleys suspended from the yawning 
warehouses aloft. Meanwhile, a constant succession 
of Atlantean porters, each with a prodigious package 
upon his shoulders, file up from the river side, and, 
forcing their way through the crowd, plunge intoone 
or other of the open doors to the left, and vanish. 
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of London roughs, clad in all manner of costumes 

—in fustian, in leather, in velveteen and frieze, 

with slouch wide-awakes, battered beavers, rimless 

caps, with cut-down smocks, sleeveless jackets, and 

thick unctuous wrappers; with bluchers down at 
heel, hob-nailed clogs, and by-gone ventilating boots, 

good for airing the toes. A majority of them are 

indulging in the luxury of a short pipe, which they 
seem to enjoy at their ease while lounging on the 
door-steps or sitting on the kerb, among the sleek- 
fed draught horses, who, with their huge heads 
buried in their nose-bags, are taking their lunch 
with an air of perfect contentment. The odours 
which emanate from all sides are not of a very 
describable kind. In the lane itself, there is the 
delicate fragrance of wall-fruit striving against the 
fumes of tobacco and something more than the 
suspicion of the aroma of periwinkles; and at its 
estuary into Thames Street below, there are the 
mingled exhalations of Covent Garden and Billings- 
gate, of the far-off tropics and the pickling-tub, 
under your nose. If the scents are manifold and 
diversified, the sights are not less so, and afford 
some delightful contrasts to the lover of the pic- 
turesque and antithetical, for the contents of the 
shops in the lane and its embouchure present the 
most charming jumble that can be conceived. 
There are oranges and lemons, and green bottles 
of cod-liver oil; heaps of dried peel, and bungs for 
barrels, along with peaches and greengages, whelks 
and red-herrings, fraternising with hot-house 
grapes, black Hamburghs and muscats from Jer- 
sey; crawfish and sawn-asunder lobsters framed 
in Spanish nuts and Dutch melons, young French 
apples couchant with dried Finnan haddocks and 
smoked salmon, and punnets of tempting straw- 
berries fringing the tubs of live oysters. All 
this heterogeneous grouping, multitudinous and 
puzzling as it appears to a stranger, is but a mere 
fractional type of the various business which is here 
carried on by wholesale from day to day, on a scale 
truly gigantic. 

At this particular crisis, the simultaneous arrival 
of so many fruit vessels with perishable cargoes 
has necessitated three several sales in one day. 
Of the mass of this merchandise, which has to be 
suddenly disposed of, the reader may form some 
idea when he learns that among other items too 
numerous to be set down here, the several cata- 
logues of this morning’s sales set forth eleven 
thousand pine-apples, about a thousand chests of 
the huge onions that figure in the grocers’ windows, 
several hundreds of boxes of lemons and chests of 
oranges, a hundred or two barrels of nuts from 
Spain and Brazil, besides a large miscellaneous 
collection of choicest fruit from Krance and the 
Channel Islands. 

We will now enter one of the warehouses, where 
the goods are on view previous to the sale. It is 
a singular sort of building, such, we should imagine, 
as has not its counterpart elsewhere. The sale- 


room is on the ground floor, at the right hand of 
the entrance; to the left is the counting-house, and 
beyond them in front is a broad stout double ladder, 
instead of a staircase, leading to the warehouses 


above. 





Said crowd consists of a rather grotesque assemblage 





These are severally numbered, and the con- 
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tents of each are set down in the catalogue, for the 
convenience of buyers. Following a brawny porter, 
with some two hundred weight at least on his 
shoulders, we mount the stout ladder, and, turning 
to the left, find ourselves in a large loft-like chamber, 
literally running over with pine apples and wall- 
fruit. Some twenty pairs of busy hands are en- 
gaged in opening the heavy boxes as fast as they 
arrive, and arranging them in lots according to the 
catalogue, which, contrary to the custom in other 
cases, has been printed and circulated ere the 
arrival of the goods. Most of the pines require 
stripping of their offshoots, which is summarily 
accomplished by the lotters, and the floor is covered 
almost knee-deep with the green exuviw. The 
pines are disposed in lots of twenty each, with no 
space between them, there being no room for se- 
paration. The peaches, nectarines, “cots,” (the 
commercial diminutive of apricots,) grapes, and 
other choice fruits, are packed in small rough deal 
boxes containing but a few pounds each, and the 
valuable fruit is so well cared for by its foreign 
owners, that it arrives at the market without the 
‘slightest scathe or blemish, and as pure in its 
native bloom as though just gathered from a 
nobleman’s hot-house. The smell of so vast a 
quantity of fruit, which would be overpowering, 
and to some people unbearable, is abated and 
rendered agreeable by the thorough ventilation 
which everywhere prevails, the walls being rather 
railings than solid divisions, and the air permeating 
the whole building in every part. 

We find no essential difference in any of the 
warehouses, the only variation being in the des- 
cription of goods; here it is pines, in another place 
it is onions, in a third nuts, in a fourth apples and 
pears, in a fifth wall-fruit, and in a sixth potatoes, 
and so on; but in all, the buyers are conning over 
the lots, and ticking their catalogues, or making 
calculations for the impending sale. 

Now it might be imagined that, as there are 
three sales to come off to-day, and nearly all the 
buyers in London are attracted to the spot, each of 
the agents or consignees having goods to dispose 
of, would be anxious to get the start of the other, 
and would strive his utmost to make his own 
market. Not so. The consignees of Pudding 
Lane are wiser in their generation, and have too 
much regard for the interests of their principals, 
and their own, to do anything of the kind. Please 
to observe that they do business, not on the com- 
petitive, but on the co-operative principle: instead 
of devising how to cut one another’s throats, as the 
phrase goes, they combine to fill one another’s 
pockets; they do not attempt to gain popularity 
by knocking down cheap lots, but give each other 
the opportunity of realizing as much as possible 
for the goods committed to their charge. The 
sales go,0m in rotation: agent A, we will suppose, 
begins at’ one o’clock, and gets done before three; 
agent B will begin at three and get done by half- 
past four; and soon afterwards agent C will com- 
mence, and have the rest of the day to himself. 
The effect of this system is, that each gets all the 
buyers present at his sale-room, which you may be 
quite sure is roomy enough to contain them all. 





And a veritable bear-garden the sale-room is, as 
the reader may readily conceive, looking to the class 
of rough customers already described, These gen- 
try appear to be for the most part the stall-keepers, 
or the peripatetic dealers who travel with their 
hand carts the streets of the metropolis; but 
though they cut the most prominent figure in 
Pudding Lane, and make the greatest noise in the 
sale-room, they are by no means the largest pur- 
chasers. The choicest of the stock is bought up 
by a comparatively few quiet individuals, with whom 
the auctioneer is well acquainted, and who effect 
important purchases by nods and signals scarcely 
noticeable by a casual spectator. The rapidity of 
the transactions is something striking. We note 
that in five minutes’ time thirteen lots have been 
disposed of; and even this rate is sometimes ex- 
ceeded, as, in spite of some noisy disputes and 
delays, nearly three hundred lots are knocked down 
inacouple of hours. This summary despatch does 
not, however, prevent the constant exchange of 
coarse jokes, the roughest kind of raillery, and some 
rather doubtful witticisms, to which a ready reply 
is never wanting. Much amusement is excited by 
the knocking down of half-a-dozen damaged Dutch 
melons to a young Jew bidder, for twopence, and 
the demand which is immediately made by his 
Gentile opponents for the exaction of a deposit. 
Not a single article is produced in the sale-room, 
nor is there any description of the lots given in the 


catalogue—the mere number alone sufficing for all, 


purposes of business. We notice that some few of 
the lots fetch extraordinary prices, considerably 
above the amounts bid for others of precisely the 
same description. On inquiry, we are informed 
that these are lots which private individuals, not 
dealers, have selected from the stock in view, with 
the understanding that they will pay for them 
whatever sum they may be knocked down at. This 
mode of buying, the genus dealer always resents, 
and punishes if he can. Thus, if he knows the lots 
thus privately selected, he will run them up far 
beyond their value, knowing that, being already 
gone, they cannot be adjudged to him, and must 
be paid for by the forestaller, however exorbitant 
the sum at which the hammer falls. We were 
assured that instances have been known where 
persons thus anticipating the sale have been mulcted 
to the tune of a hundred pounds and more. 

Another noticeable feature of the sale is the fact 
that the auctioneer is not obliged to take the high- 
est bidding and knock down the lot, if the bidding 
be not up to the mark which he has determined 
upon, or which has been indicated by the owner of 
the goods. This discretion of his is, however, 
necessarily limited: where, as in the case of the 
wall fruit and melons, etc., the goods are rapidly 
perishable, he sells for what he can get at the first 
opportunity ; but when the wares are potatoes, 
onions, nuts, or lemons, all of which will keep a 
considerable time, he is in a condition to hold on 
until a more brisk demand may insure him his 
price. 

Notwithstanding the want of ceremony and the 
rather free licence which prevails, the sales are all 
conducted with a degree of practical order and most 
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effectual despatch, so that all is done while daylight 
enough yet remains for the delivery of the goods, 
and even for their partial distribution through the 
highways and byways of this great city. 

Comparatively speaking, the enormous trade 
which has its nucleus in Pudding Lane is almost 
a novelty in the commerce of London. It is true 
that the traffic in oranges, lemons, and Spanish 
nuts is of sufficiently ancient standing; but the 
traffic in West India pines is quite of recent date, 
since it was but a few years ago that the first sam- 
ples of them made their appearance in the shops of 
the fruiterers ahd grocers of London. It may in- 
terest our readers to know that this trade, which 
has now increased to such enormous dimensions, 
had its origin among the emancipated negroes of 
the West Indies. The first pines imported from 
the western isles were grown by the negroes on 
their own lands, and were intended for their own 
consumption: an unexpected glut of them led to 
the experimental speculation of exporting them to 
England, and they were sent ont as ballast at the 
minimum cost for freight. In London they were 
warmly welcomed, and fetched a far higher price 
than was anticipated, and year by year the demand 
for them has increased, until they have become a 
regular and valuable staple of West India produce. 
They are produced with very little labour, and this 
fact, perhaps more than anything else, has led to 
their cultivation on a large scale upon estates where 
labour is not easily obtained. The tradein French 
frnit has likewise increased enormously within the 
last few years, and bids fair to increase as much 
more, as it is a fact that the growth of fruit in our 
own country bears nothing like the proportion to 
our population which it did thirty yearsago. Since 
that time, we have nearly doubled our numbers, 
while, according to some accounts, the amount of 
fruit we have raised—of those species at least which 
are accessible to the masses—has actually dimin- 
ished. This being the case, we who are fond of 
fresh fruit may be thankful that our brethren, black 
and white, and our friends in Pudding Lane, have 
come to the rescue. 





THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
UP GLENCOE. 


At six o’clock in the summer’s morning, the neat 
steamer “ Pioneer” lay hissing alongside the pier 
at Oban, evidently longing to be off with its cargo 
of passengers for Glencoe and Fort William. This 
pier is in itself a curiosity, being the hull of a 
wrecked American barque affixed to the stone 
wharf. When we became as wide-awake as usual, 
we found ourselves steaming away through the 
bay northwards, disturbing the deep glassy reflec- 
tions of Dunolly and Dunstaffnage, among many 
islets ; along Lismore, with its white limestone 
furrows rifting its verdant pastoral slopes; and 
gtadually nearing a vision of grand misty moun- 
tains congregated beyond. We are on Loch 
Linnhe, the commencement of that chain of inland 
lakes linked by the Caledonian Canal; to the right 
the heights of Lorn and Appin, cast into a thousand 





shapes; to the left, the blue hills of Ossian’s Mor- 
ven. There is Tirefoor Castle on an eminence, as 
we pass the mouth of Loch Creran—a tower appa- 
rently constructed of dry stones without cement, at 
some very remote age of masonry. By-and-by 
we come to a low grey ruin on a promontory— 
Castle-Stalker, built for James iv. Entering the 
narrow sound of Shuna, we sail immediately beneath 
splendid shore-heights, greened from brow to base, 
furrowed with innumerable seams, ragged fleecy 
cloudlets drifting across the midst; the gull’s 
flight is far above our masts, but does not reach 
half-way to the top of these. 

Now the dappled sky decides in favour of fine 
weather: the sun looks out over a ridge of mist, 
which forthwith begins to glide away to recesses 
among the hills; what gleams of green and gold 
illuminate the land! Small white houses, lookmg 
insignificant as quartz pebbles, dot the shore in 
some places. The ragged cloud fleeces have lifted 
partially, and curl over the topmost edge of the 
crags; higher they lift, they break; chasms and 
precipices are revealed in mountains within and 
afar. Loch Hil and Lock Leven divide at the 
point of Onich, which is a promontory of Inver- 
ness-shire. Here we might see Ben Nevis, if the 
sky were clear; but not a trace of his mountain 
majesty is visible this morning. 

Our steamer turns eastward into Loch Leven. 
Above Ballahulish Ferry rise the twin blasted 
peaks of the “ Hill of the Thunderbolt ;” masses of 
rock line the shore, bearing marks which tell the 
geologist that glacier-action has grooved and 
polished their surfaces. He sees with scientific 
eye that these Highland ravines were once filled 
with ice, which, glidimg downwards ever, as the 
Alpine Mer-de-Glace is still doing, has left unmis- 
takeable records of its presence in the scratclied 
and grooved surfaces of the schistose and slaty 
strata. Clay deposits near by contain shells now 
only extant in the arctic oceans. 

Further eastward still, through shadows of 
mountains, which are piled grandly in front, 
crested by the conical Pass of Glencoe. At the 
slate quarries of Ballahulish—which look dark and 
glossy as if under perpetual showers—we landed, 
and after much strife of tongues, procured seats on 
a very tumble-down omnibus. Our suspicions of 
the sorry steeds which drew the vehicle were ere 
long justified, for after passing through the hamlet 
of Invercoe—the houses of which are built of all 
sorts of stones put together irregularly, layers of 
clay-slate among boulders of granite and gneiss—- 
we came to the little river Coe, naming the glen; 
a bridge with rather a steep back-bone crosses it. 
Our horses made a wretched effort to climb this, 
but recoiled heavily against the parapet ; nor was 
it till the passengers alighted with one accord, that 
their straining was successful. ‘wo better ap- 
pointed coaches passed us in triumph, but a third 
rosinante added to our equipment enabled us to 
follow at a cautious pace. 

Just near the bridge, on the edge of the loch, 
stands the gable of the house of Maclan, chief of 
the clan MacDonald when the celebrated massacre 
was perpetrated here. A few fine ash and plano 
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trees grow about it: at a little distance is the island 
burial-place of the tribe, where sleeps the chief with 
the crowd of nameless victims of that most atrocious 
butchery. Farther on, and we indeed enter into 
the desolation of the “ Glen of Weeping.” Does it 
not seem as if blasted by the remembrance of a 
horrible crime? One human dwelling, of the 
wretchedest stamp, is for six miles the only sign of 
population visible. Vast mountains crowd together, 
so steep that a blade of grass or a spray of moss 
can scarce get footing on their perpendicular sides. 
The rain that falls on their bald scalps plunges 
downwards by a thousand furrows to the torrent in 
the vale below. Glencoe is grand even to savage- 
ness; the very sunlight seems to have lost its 
joyousness within those gloomy precincts. 

Fissures and caverns abound. The cave of Ossian 
is a black cleft in the face of a mural precipice, 
hundreds of feet above the track pursued by 
tourists; a soldier once climbed to it. <A pile of 
rocks fantastically heaped on the summit of a peak 
is called the Lord Chancellor, from a strange 
similarity to that noble personage in his robes and 
wig upon the woolsack. The crags are well nigh 
infinite in form and composition; mica, gneiss, 
porphyry of all colours: the igneous and aqueous 
formations are intermixed in geological chaos. 

Continually, as we wind through the wild dark 
pass, the memory of the massacre arises; the 
snowy night in February—the flashing shots of 
the soldiery through the gloom, as the guests 
murder their hospitable hosts—the miserable fugi- 
tives flying up the glen and cowering among the 
naked rocks—the crimson glow of burning home- 
steads—the shrieks of the helpless sufferers. Does 
all history present a worse episode of foulest 
treachery ? 

The black tarn called Treachtan lies midway. I 
do not suppose that sunlight ever rests upon its 
surface for longer than the noon hour of a mid- 
summer’s day. Hence issues the Coe or Cona; 
and the lakelet is fed in turn by three rivulets, 
which are spanned by a bridge in one of the most 
romantic nooks of the valley. Before reaching this 
point, the vehicles stopped because the road stopped ; 
but all passengers who wished to go farther might 
take an hour’s walk. An humble hostelry is the 
King’s House, at the head of the glen. Monotonous 
moors stretch thenceforth for a long way, bordered 
by the Alps of Inverness. 

Returning by the same route, we again got into 
the steamer at the slate quarries, and proceeded 
down Loch Leven towards its junction with Loch 
Kil. Not far from that is the mountain opposite 
the inn of Ballahulish, concerning which N. P. 
Willis remarks that it “sweeps down to the lake 
with a curve even more exquisitely graceful than 
that of Vesuvius in its far-famed descent to Portici. 
The scene does not pass easily from the memory : 
a lonely and sweet spot that would recur to one in 
any crisis of existence, when the heart shrinks from 
the observation of men.” Such spots are common 
in these Western Highlands. 

Now, looking northward over Point Onich, we 
were rewarded with a glimpse of the glorious Ben 
Nevis; rising unapproachably above all other 





heights, battalions of clouds marching across its 
face and obliterating all its outline attimes. Very 
fitful are the monarch’s moods, and even while we 
gaze admiringly, a volume of fog envelopes the 
great bare brow impenetrably. Twenty-four miles 
is said to be the circumference of the base, and four 
thousand four hundred feet the altitude, of Ben 
Nevis. Coasting the eastern shore of Loch Eil, 
beside slopes which verily seemed a hundred fathoms 
from sea to summit, we kept looking often into mid- 
air for the giant. And once, while thus watching, 
the clouds parted considerably nearer the zenith 
than we had thought possible, and displayed the 
purple peak, islanded in the sky. 

Beneath the mountain, at the confluence of the 
river Lochy with the lake, stands Fort William, a 
neat grey-looking little town, of about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. The fortress was originally built 
by General Monk, and held for the Parliament 
during the civil wars, but gained its present 
name from a re-erection in the reign of William 
and Mary, when a hundred English soldiers were 
placed in garrison here to check the Jacobitical 
designs of the Highlanders of Lochaber and Appin. 
In the rebellions of *15 and ’45 it stood sieges 
from the partisans of the Pretender, and is now 
just a warlike relic of turbulent times, such as 
it is difficult to believe prevailed in Britain little 
more than a century ago. 

The steamer crosses to Corpach, at the mouth of 
the Caledonian Canal: prominent on the shore is 
an obelisk on a knoll, commemorating Colonel John 
Cameron, slain at Waterloo. Having some hour 
and a half to wait for the passengers coming from 
Inverness, we who are returning to Oban saunter 
along the banks of the canal, and try to improve our 
acquaintance with the mighty Ben Nevis, which is 
tantalizingly coquettish this afternoon. All clouds 
of the air seem to have a rendezvous about his 
head, and pass in review before him, rendering five 
minutes’ clear view impossible. Perhaps he is 
grander thus than in naked distinctness. Many a 
famous character would seem less great but for the 
environing mists of distance and of circumstance. 
The country lies very flat to the north of the moun- 
tain, which makes its magnitude the more imposing. 

Bannavie is a little town of the class dependent 
chiefly upon tourists, situate a mile from Corpach 
Pier; between them is the series of eleven locks on 
the canal, called Neptune’s Staircase. To avoid the 
delay of these, passengers and luggage are trans- 
ported in omnibuses and vans to the steamer on 
the loch. The Caledonian Canal is well known to 
be the most extensive chain of artificial water com- 
munication in these kingdoms. It was constructed 
at the vast charge of a million and a quarter sterling, 
from the commencement by Mr. Telford, in 1803, to 
the latest improvements by Mr. Walker, in 1847. 
It appears to be of an uncommon breadth and depth, 
as befits the importance of the traffic. 

Homewards in the evening with a fresh freight 
of passengers: beautiful effects of light and shade 
attended our course. For the sun was declining 
behind the western heights of Ardgower and Kin- 
gairloch, darkening them into colossal purple walls; 
and haze was creeping out of sundry glens, and 
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curling along the ascents of the hills, there to sit 
enthroned when darkness should draw on. Again 
by the shores of Lorn and Appin, districts famed 
for conservatism, which resisted Bruce and the 
house of Hanover to the last. Back to Oban 
between eight and nine, just as a great yellow moon 
rose over the waters: and so ended our trip up 
Glencoe. 

One great recommendation of these excursions 
in the Western Highlands is the cheapness and 
comfort with which they can be performed. No 
longer, as in Dr. Johnson’s time, when an open 
fishing-boat was his conveyance from island to 





island, and he had to trust the hospitality of neigh- 
bouring lairds for lodging, and afterwards wrote 
concerning the Hebrides in the style that would 
now be adopted in a description of Patagonia; but 
the tourist of 1860 has every appliance of ease, and 
even luxury, at his command: lines of perfectly- 
appointed steamers suiting his convenience, and 
comfortable hotels on the sites of former Highland 
shielings. Why go to the be-praised and exagge- 
rated Rhine for beauty, when freshness of zsthetic 
sensation lies so close to us in the unique loveli- 
ness of Staffa, the grandeur of Ben Nevis, the 
“ gloomy raptures” of Glencoe P 





REMINISCENCES OF 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Some years ago, a periodical was projected, to be 
called “The Grey Friar,” to contain principally 
matters relative to Christ’s Hospital, and an appli- 
cation was made to me for an article on the youth 
of Coleridge. The work never came to maturity. 
I had, however, written the following for its 


pages, 





AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


As you wish for something relative to my old 
satrap, S. T. Coleridge, permit me to inform you 
that in my early days I performed the onerous duty, 
among others, of cleaning his shoes; and well do 
I remember that they were too often for my com- 
fort very dirty, for he was not very nice in his per- 
son or in his dress. He seldom had two garters at 
one time, in consequence of which his stockings 
used to drop into a series of not very elegant folds. 
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I have a pleasing remembrance of even Coleridge’s 
old shoes; for, as he was not very particular how 
they were cleaned, and I was not very particular 
how I cleaned them, the Grecian and myself agreed 
pretty well on that matter; but woe to my head if 
he caught me taking the liberty to read in his study. 
There was not much there to tempt me, however, 
for my taste was then quite in another direction. 
Instead of Homer and Virgil, I much preferred “The 
Seven Champions,” or even “ Jack the Giant-killer.” 
Unluckily, as it happened, he had an odd volume of 
the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” in the vul- 
gar tongue, and one day he caught me very cozily 
reading this work; on which discovery he most un- 
ceremoniously, or perhaps I should say very cere- 
moniously, kicked me out, prefacing the act with an 
animated speech. Yes, I well remember his wrath at 
my impudence, as he angrily called it. What may 
have increased his indignation on the occasion was, 
that he found me in the act of eating a remnant of 
mince-pie, which, in my juvenile innocence, I fancied 
to be my perquisite as his study boy. Well do I re- 
member the furious look he assumed as he put back 
his long black curls from his face, and the wrathfal 
curl of his lip in the disappointment of his lost 
minee-pie, when he hurled the empty plate after me 
as I quickly retreated from his presence. 

I remember his entering his study one afternoon 
in a state of great irritation against Dr. Bowyer, 
the head master, who had deeply offended his 
majesty by sneering at his definition of some Greek 
word, which I have forgotten, and then sending me 
for a rush candle (the night light of those times). 
After lighting it, he desired me to go to the doctor’s 
house, immediately opposite, and present it to him 
with Coleridge’s duty, partieularly informing the 
doctor that Coleridge had lighted it. I did not much 
relish the task, but on presenting myself to the 
doctor and delivering my message (lighted rush in 
hand), he laughed most heartily, and replied, “ Tell 
Colly (he always called him so when pleased) that 
he is a good fellow.” As, from my ignorance of 
Greek, I never could comprehend this, I must leave 
the solution thereof to those learned Thebans who 
may be competent to unriddle the enigma. 

Although Coleridge was somewhat of a hard task- 
master, yet I parted from him, on his leaving for 
the university, with as deep a regret asa boy could 
feel for one so superior to himself. In person he 
was a tall, dark, handsome young man, with long 
black flowing hair; eyes, not merely dark, but black 
and keenly penetrating; a fine forehead, a deep-toned 
harmonious voice; a manner never to be forgotten, 
full of life, vivacity, and kindness; dignified in 
his person, and, added to all these, exhibiting the 
elements of his future greatness. Yet there was 
something awful about him, for all his equals in 
age and rank quailed before him. No wonder, 
therefore, if I did, who was selected to be his 
“boy,” or attendant ; he was to me the very imper- 
sonation of majesty, and stern indeed he could be 
when offended. 


JOHN WILKES. 


On leaving Christ’s Hospital, which I did soon 
after Coleridge, I attended with my tmcle at the 
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Guildhall, to be apprenticed before the chamberlain, 
the celebrated John Wilkes. On this occasion, a 
youth of the age of nineteen or twenty was sum- 
moned before the chamberlain by his master, on a 
charge of “being out late and returning drunk.” 
John Wilkes was a most remarkable man in per- 
son; he squinted with both eyes in a very odd 
manner, and when displeased his countenance ex- 
pressed a mixture of viciousness and droll ugliness, 
and his tongue in such cases protruded a little from 
his mouth, which appeared to crush his words toa 
mumble as he uttered them. This made him look 
savage, and at the same time ridiculous, and left an 
indelibly unfavourable impression on all who saw 
him. 

This boy was the son of some public man, with a 
singular unpronounceable name, so that his lineage 
was easily recognised, and Wilkes, as we saw, had 
evidently some strong personal reason for being 
severe with him, probably on his father’s account; 
for on hearing the charge, and agaiti asking his 
name, he turned upon the youth in a most undig- 
nified and bitter mariner, atid asked how he dared 
to commit such —— excesses (for gentlemen swore 
in those days). The youth replied rather faintly 
that “he was sorry, but that they compelled him 
to drink.” “What!” said the chamberlain, “ did 
they pour it down your throat with ahorn?” The 
culprit, at the sneer, imitating the 
squint, the lolling out of the tongue, and so the 
voice of the great man, replied, “ No, they didn’t 
pour it down my throat with a horn, neither.” This 
impudent reply, however, prodttced a roar of laugh- 
ter from all the persons in attendance; and Wilkes, 
in & paroxysm of passion, quite unbecoming his 
high office, but quite consistent with his well-known 
character, ordered the mimic to be taken to Bride- 
well, and there to be flogged, and imprisoned for 
a month. In the interim we saw the youth put into 
a place in the Guildhall called “Little Ease,” a 
dark hole about four feet square, in which if was 
impossible for even a boy to stand up or lie down; 
and there it probably may be now, though we hope 
it is not used for any such cruel purpose. 

“This chamberlain,” said my uncle on our way 
home, “to whom is intrusted the morals of the 
apprentices of this great city by the citizens thereof 
—for they possess the right of clection—this John 
Wilkes, whose sceming virtuous indignation was 
excited by the vice and impudence of this juvenile, 
was only a few years ago the principal of an in- 
famous society of dissolute individuals, who used 
to meet for the perpetration of every excess of de- 
bauchery at Medmendham Abbey. Nor has the 
worthless man any redeeming quality to fit him 
for the important station he holds.” The place is 
now shown as one of the lions of the Thames, and 
is a sad memento of the character of the once cele- 
brated John Wilkes. 


THE IRON MASK. 


Some years after the above event, my uncle, who 
was & major in the army, invited me to accompany 
a party on an excursion up the Thames, to set; 
among other places of note, Medmendham Abbey. 
There we saw the abbot’s parlour, in which John 
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Wilkes and his associates held their filthy orgies. 
On returning, we landed at Walton, near Oatlands, 
to take some refreshment, where we heard of an ex- 
traordinary mask kept in the church. Weaccord- 
ingly proceeded there to see this curiosity, and found 
it affixed by a strong iron chain to the clerk’s desk. 
On it was inscribed, “This bridle was presented 
to the parish of Walton by , to keep women’s 
tongues from speaking idle.” (I write from me- 
mory). It was made of an iron open sort of trellis 
work, in the form of a helmet, with a slip of steel 
in the interior to put in the mouth, and so press 
on the tongue as to prevent the wearer from speak- 
ing at all. The back opened with a hinge, and fas- 
tened by a spring clasp. ‘The tradition is, that the 
giver, on riding through the place, heard a woman 
violently scolding her husband, and being told that 
the women of Walton were remarkable shrews, he 
had this mask made and presented it to the parish. 
On examining this head-piece, a dispute arose be- 
tween us as to its power of altogether preventing 
speech, so it was determined to make a trial there- 
of; and as the major was the minority, he alone 
denying its power, it was agreed that he was to make 
the first trial, as that might decide the question. 
Now the major was a large, stout-made, soldierly 
man ; he had been selected to teach George m1 the 
manual exercise; and the king, who never forgot 
this or any other agreeable act of service rendered 
by another person, gave him his commission, thus 
promoting him from a sergeant-major to a full 
majority, and the king was very gracious to him 
also on several occasions. This royal notice made 
the major very apt to take offence at the slightest 
intrusion on his dignity. Well, the mask was care- 
fully put on by the clerk, and the snap fastened. 
As it closed, the result soon appeared, for the major 
could only roar and point with his finger to unclose 
the helmet and release him; but, alas! the head 
proved too large to admit a finger between the mask 
and the head to unfasten the snap, and so there the 
major stood chained to the desk like a bear, roaring 
and dancing in great anger. At so ridiculous a 
figure, it was impossible not to laugh most un- 
seemly, until we were obliged to run out of the 
church to prevent the scandal, leaving him in the 
hands of the little clerk, who was standing on a 
form to reach the tall man’s head, looking all the 
time most dolefully at the difficulty, and considering 
how it was to end. Ultimately the blacksmith had 
to be sent for, and the prisoner was released; but 
the laughter, I am afraid, was never either for- 
gotten or forgiven. 








THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER I,—STRANGERS IN THE BLACK COUNTRY, 
TuE Black Country! I had read of it, talked of it, 
speculated about it, even dreamed of it; and now, 
ona hot day in June, 185—, I entered it, for the 
first time. 

My sister was my companion on the journey, and 
I believe that the ideas of each, respecting what 
might be in store for us, were about as clear, in 
their own way, as the atmosphere by which we 





found ourselves enveloped. We were content to 
feel, however, that we were on the verge of a 
mysterious region, and resigned ourselves ac- 
cordingly. The train moving at a rate which a 
lively donkey cart might have felt tempted to 
emulate, ample opportunity was afforded for minute 
inspection of surrounding objects. And here I may 
remark that the following considerate warning had 
previously been held out to us by a Black Country 
resident :—* Follow these directions,” wrote my 
sister’s correspondent, “and the shock to your 
nervous system may be in some degree mitigated. 
On leaving the Birmingham terminus, shut your 
eyes, and under no pretext be induced to open 
them till you arrive at the L. R. Station. In 
the meantime, conjure up a vision of everything 
that is frightful and appalling. Let your mind’s 
eye look steadily on the perfection of ugliness in 
the abstract; and when you, at last, look out upon 
us as we are, you will perceive that the imaginary 
has faintly indeed shadowed forth the actual !” 

I must confess, then, that I was prepared for a 
display of the terrible upon a grand scale. “The 
Land of Fire” was in itself a suggestive title to a 
lively imagination. I had read of travellers, in 
the venerated mail-coach days, passing through it 
by night, and waking up midway from quiet slum- 
ber, being overwhelmed by a terror which baffled 
all description. I had been told of burning fiery 
furnaces till my fancy had pictured a succession of 
Etnas in eruption, through which, with difficulty, 
one might pass unscathed! And now I looked 
out upon the reality with feelings of intense dis- 
appointment. There was nothing grand; nothing 
terrible; nothing that even merited the appellation 
of frightful. I gazed upon a wide expanse of dreary 
ugliness, where, to quote from a description in- 
tended for very different scenery, “all the stretching 
landscape into smoke decayed.” 

The country had, if I may so speak, a blasted 
look, as though, under the blighting influence of a 
curse, its beauty had withered and vanished away. 
Nature! we had a few hours since seen her smiling 
and vigorous; herself rejoicing in the light of early 
summer, and gladdening their hearts who looked 
upon her; but it was a dead Nature that met us 
now. It is true that here and there a melancholy 
tree, leaning over a muddy rivulet, gazed with 
desponding looks upon its disreputable reflection ; 
or a patch of something meant to represent grass, 
was languidly cropped by a cow apparently dis- 
charged incurable from the consumptive hospital ; 
but even these varieties were few and far between. 
To make use of the term “ desolation” im connection 
with a neighbourhood teeming with population, 
both above and below ground, may well appear 
paradoxical, yet it was the one word which forcibly 
impressed itself upon my mind as the scene passed 
before me; and there may be not a few who would 
recognise the expression of their own first feelings 
in the assertion that it looked like “a land which 
no man passed through, and where no man dwelt.” 

The effect was depressing; we both felt it so, and 
for some time neither of us spoke. Presently, 
however, I looked across at Carry, and, meeting 
her eyes, she laughed and shook her head. “Not 
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at all like what I expected,” she said; “there are 
chimneys enough, but where are all the grand fires 
and furnaces we were to see?” 

“ You must wait till night comes for the flames,” 
said a voice from the further end of the carriage; 
“look out six hours hence, and you will not com- 
plain that the ‘Land of Fire’ fails to do its duty.” 
The speaker was the only other occupant of our 
department, whom we had been previously too 
much absorbed to notice. When, as he spoke, I 
turned towards him, I was struck with his appear- 
ance. It was that of a man in the prime of life, 
and of one who, in spite of himself, gave you the 
idea of being a gentleman. ‘Tall, and, though not 
very stout, of a large and rough kind of build, he 
had withall an odd shagginess of look, upon which 
it was difficult to pronounce as being produced by 
something which he wore, or some peculiarity in 
his own person. A certain unbrushed appearance 
told of one not nice in concerns of the toilet; but 
his face was one of penetrating intelligence, and I 
afterwards noticed that, while he seemed to keep 
his eyes fixed upon the paper in his hands, nothing 
that passed was lost upon him, however or by 
what sense it may have been comprehended. He 
lay back, with his feet resting upon the opposite 
seat, upon which, also, were piled up a great variety 
of queer little packages. 

Our companion did not appear inclined to be com- 
municative; for, on my addressing to him some 
trifling observation, in return for what he had vo- 
lunteered, the reply was in a gruff and ungracious 
monosyllable. 

Presently, however, he again broke silence. A 
brisk volley of smoke penetrating into the carriage, 
and causing a sensation unpleasantly akin to chok- 
ing, had elicited from my sister an expression of 
horror, and a “wonder” whether anybody would 
live in such a district who could live out of it. 
He turned abruptly to her: “ You have never been 
in a neighbourhood like this before?” I took upon 
myself to answer for her in the negative, and re- 
marked that the first glimpses of black life were 
naturally rather startling. 

“Yes,” he answered; “but you will at least 
allow that if we have not much to show for our- 
selves above-ground, we are not niggardly in our 
subterranean contributions.” Then, after another 
pause: “Ah! now look out; is not this asight for 
a florist? Where would you ever see finer what d’ye 
call ’ems ?” 

It was indeed a strange, half-ridiculous, half- 
melancholy sight, that of a succession of long, 
narrow, so-called gardens, appearing at the back 
of some wretched tumble-down hovels, in the cul- 
tivation of which no small pains had been evidently 
bestowed, though with small result. These attempts 
at agriculture had been usually commenced at the 
top of some high cinder mound, which gradually 
sloped down to the family mansion. In fact, these 
earthy protuberances formed some of the most 
noticeable features in the landscape, and the con- 
stant appearance of undulation vividly recalled the 
expressive words of Hugh Miller, applied to this 
part of England: “A rural Bay of Biscay, agitated 
by the ground swell.” 
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When next the train stopped (and it had rested 
about every seven minutes) our fellow traveller 
alighted with all his packages. In getting out, he 
turned suddenly round to Carry. “ Young lady,” 
he said, “ I do not know how long you may remain 
in this dark district; but, let your stay be long 
or short, try and leave some white marks behind 
you—marks which may be getting whiter when 
you yourself, perhaps, have been forgotten.” 

It appeared that my sister, with the thoughtful- 
ness of her sex, had ferreted out the name of our 
plain-spoken friend, and now informed me that his 
box declared him to be Ralph Trelawny, Esq. ; 
adding, that she wondered his “thirty thousand 
Cornish boys” did not want to “ know the reason 
why ” he had left his mines of tin for those of coal. 
“ Probably,” said I, “ because he gets more tin here 
than ever he did from his Cornish mines, and con- 
sequently becomes, what he evidently is, a privileged 
bear.” 

The next station was ours; and, for the satisfac- 
tion of any who might be curious to know if our 
journey were one of business or pleasure, free-will 
or compulsion, I must observe that with right 
hearty goodwill and pleasure we were on our way 
to pay a long-promised visit to much valued friends. 
A schoolfellow and intimate friend of my sister’s 
had married an old college tutor of my own, and 
had for his sake left a pleasant home in one of the 
most beautiful parts of England, to prove to the 
world that love is not, as ham is said to be, readily 
cured by smoke. Dear old Barry! He was on the 
platform waiting for us, as our train dragged up its 
weary length: we found him the same as ever, and 
as much in a hurry as he had been from the hour in 
which I first became acquainted with him. There 
was the same quick glance of the full grey eye— 
which, almost before it rested on you, had wandered 
off to some other object—the same nervous biting 
of the under lip, the same trick of rubbing his chin 
with the left hand, which had, at Oxford, occasioned 
his figuring in many a chaste specimen of artistic 
skill. He seemed unfeignedly glad to see us, and, 
as his parsonage was more than two miles from 
the L. R. Station, a pony chaise was in waiting to 
convey us and our appendages. 

Can I ever forget that drive? Our road lay 
through a tract of country which afforded as per- 
fect a sample of mining life as could anywhere be 
met with in England. No lack here of human 
habitations! The houses looked, to quote from 
good authority, as though they had been “ rained 
down from the sky in one vast shower of buildings,” 
and as they fell, they remained, alike regardless of 
order, of convenience, and of taste. On we drove 
through a wearying succession of these long, low, 
unwholesome streets, or rather alleys—the scene at 
intervals relieved by the sudden bursting on our 
view of a broad field of “works,” from which the 
monotonous, never-ceasing sound of clanking chains 
fell strangely on our unaccustomed ears. Now, we 
passed immediately under the shadow of a monster 
chimney, and speedily were lost to sight amidst 
the thick envelope of smoke put forth by the black 
giant. Now our route lay by extensive iron forges, 


in which we barely discerned the figures of half 
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naked men, who, as we drove slowly by, looked out 
upon us from a heat so intense that we felt it as 
we gazed. 

“ Well, what do you think of us?” said Mr. 
Barry, turning rather abruptly to me, after satisfy- 
ing my sister on various minor points of detail. 

“Why,” said I, “to speak the truth, I was at 
that moment revolving in my mind the possible 
number of breaths one could, in an emergency, 
draw in such an atmosphere.” 

“Eh, what?” said he, turning sharply round ; 
“what’s the matter with it?” 

“ Rather choking,” I suggested. 

“Much more healthy than what you call your 
pure air, I can tell you,” he answered tartly. 

“TI may say,” continued Mr. Barry, addressing my 
sister, “ that I never before enjoyed the health that 
I have known the last two years.” 

It must have been peculiar, for his boast had 
always been that he had never known a whole day’s 
confinement on account of illness. 

“Ts it possible that house can be inhabited ?” I 
inquired, as we passed a building which appeared 
to abstain, with an effort, from coming on our 
heads. 

“Which do you mean?” said Mr. Barry; “that 
one? Oh, certainly, that house is a good life yet; 
wait till to-morrow, and I will show you some to 
make you shudder for the inmates.” 

“Your house is not near the church, I believe 
you told me before P” 

“No, it is a good, or in wet weather a bad, half 
mile from it; and there is our parsonage, and 
there,” to Carry, “is some one you once knew.” 


Yes, it was our old friend Lizzie, a little altered, 
looking a little older, a little thinner, perhaps a 
little less pretty—for smoke, with all its advantages, 
is not a beautifier; but the expression was the same, 
and there were the same sparkling black eyes, 
and the same cheerful smile as ever. 

A hearty welcome and a comfortable tea-table are 
fully as acceptable in the Black Country as in more 
favoured localities; and fully disposed we were to 
appreciate these enjoyments on this our first even- 
ing among mines and furnaces. We were a little 
astonished, the time of year considered, to see a 
fire which would have done credit to Christmas, 
burning in the grate; but our hostess informed us 
that she rarely in that neighbourhood felt inclined 
to dispense with the indulgence. 

“Then is it possible,” asked Carry, “that the 
smoke has no effect whatever in heating the atmo- 
sphere? It appears to be quite sufficient for the 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Barry only laughed, and told her she must 
spend a winter in her “ heated atmosphere,” and 
judge for herself. 

“That’s not a bad idea,” interposed her hus- 
band; “we want heads, hearts, and hands, Miss 
Ingram, I assure you; and I believe yours would 
be willing to help us. We must get Lewis to leave 
you behind, for I doubt very much the efficiency 
of his aid.” 

I thanked him for his brotherly opinion, and sug- 
gested that Carry should assist with head and heart 








if she pleased, but that I was dubious as to the 
profit to be derived from her manual labour. 

« And now, how about your vegetation?” I in- 
quired, rising and going towards the window, which 
looked out upon a small tract of clay, including 
kitchen garden, parterre, lawn, and shrubbery. A 
brick wall, at the distance of two or three yards, 
separated the house from the adjacent road, and 
was lined by a few stunted herbs, which looked as 
though they would deserve the name of trees, if it 
lay in their power. 

“We are better off than our neighbours,” ob- 
served Mr. Barry, as he rose and joined me, “in 
having something green to look out upon. You 
observe that I am making a little alteration in our 
grass plat here, which will be a great improve- 
ment; not indeed that I am much of a gardener 
myself, but our clerk has a great turn for such 
matters, and is always willing to lend a helping 
hand. I think, Elizabeth, we ought to havea little 
seat put up under that ash-tree.” 

I thought of the garden at her fathers house; 
and I fancied that a look of conscious amuse- 
ment must accompany the quiet manner in which 
she replied to her husband’s observation, and 
“thought” that a little green seat under the ash- 
tree “ would be a very great improvement.” Iam 
afraid that I laughed. The fact is, I was astonished 
that she seemed to take so kindly to a mode of life 
so utterly the reverse of that to which she had 
been accustomed. 

Here Carry interrupted me. “ You need not be 
surprised at that; she sees her husband’s face 
through all the smoke, and she is satisfied.” 

“ Well,” said Lizzie, while her face had an ex- 
pression of more quiet happiness than I had often 
seen it wear, “I do not deny that it is true, toa 
great extent; but still, Carry, I think if my visions 
never went beyond my husband, I might like to see 
him in a more attractive region; no, I try to look 
a little higher still, and then I am satisfied.” 

After a short pause, she again went on: “ George 
is so perfectly happy in his work here, and so con- 
vinced himself that the place is everything to be 
desired, that it seems cruel to try and make him 
think otherwise. And one thing more I must say; 
you know of old that everything he says himself is 
in downright earnest; sarcasm he does not under- 
stand, and it only ‘riles’ him, to use your own 
expression ; therefore I entreat that you will never 
apply it in connection with our poor smoky old 
place.” 

I faithfully promised never to “rile” her husband; 
and as he speedly joined us, the rest of the evening 
passed in pleasant conversation, chiefly bearing upon 
by-gone days, events, and friends. 





THE MOUNTAIN-FALL OF TAURETUNUM. 
A CHAPTER IN ARCHOLOGY. 

Many of the most important and striking events in 

the history of the world and of mankind have from 

time to time been brought to light through the 

casual discovery of relics or traces, which, to a 

superficial observer, would appear to be of the 
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most trivial and unimportant character. What, for 
instance, to a mere cursory inquirer, or summer 
tourist, would afford less interest, even if thought 
worthy of the slightest notice at all, than the fact 
that amongst the Alps the higher mountains are 
jagged and peaked, while the lower mountains are 
smoothed and rounded? That in many places the 
sides of the valleys, where composed of hard rock, 
and protected from the disintegrating influence of 
the atmosphere, are found more or less deeply 
scored with parallel and nearly horizontal grooves P 
That boulders and other débris, varying in size, 
form, and composition, many of them immense 
masses of rock, but in every instance strangers, 
and wanderers from the beds in which they were 
originally moulded, are found within a certain area, 
and beneath a certain elevation, indiscriminately 
scattered about in the valleys of the lakes of Geneva 
and Neufchatel, or ranged along the summits and 
sides of the lower region of the Alps and Jura? 
Yet these phenomena elucidate events of the great- 
est interest, when examined and illustrated by the 
light of scientific research, 

The traveller who now wanders through the 
valleys of the upper Rhone and of Lake Leman, or 
passes an autumn morning during vintage amongst 
the rich produce of the vineyards of Vevey or 
Montreux, can scarcely picture to himself a period 
when the whole of that bright and lovely region 
consisted but of one entire unbroken mass of solid 
ice. Yet, the facts above stated bear the most 
conclusive testimony that there was, historically 
speaking, a period far, very far, removed into 
the history of the past, but, geologically speaking, 
of comparatively recent occurrence, when the upper 
valleys of the Rhone and of the Rhine were occupied 
by enormous glaciers, very many miles in length, 
filling up the lakes and valleys in their vicinity, and 
rising to a height of more than two thousand feet 
above the present level of the Lake of Geneva. 

But my present purpose is not so much to 
introduce the subject of Geology, however interest- 
ing and important the study of it may be, as to draw 
attention to its younger and scarcely less attractive 
sister science of Archeology; and to the accom- 
plishment of this object must our little bundle of 
relics be devoted. But for the information of those 
whose attention may not yet have been drawn to 
the connecting and distinguishing characteristics 
of these two allied sciences, it may perhaps be as 
well to state, that while Geology treats of the pre- 
paration of the world for the abode of man, as 
deduced from the formation of the rocks, and from 
the position and character of the animal and vege- 
table remains they contain; so Archwology treats 
of the history of the world subsequent to the 
creation of man, so far as it can be elicited from 
the remains of man, and of the works of his hands. 
At the point, therefore, that Geology ceases to 
present to our view any further glimpses of the 
past history of creation, Archeology steps in, to 
aid our researches. Where the one brings her 
revelations to a close, the other inscribes her first 
record of the sins, the sufferings, the necessities, 
and the progress of the fallen but redeemed race 
of man. 





When the writer of this paper was in Switzer. 
land, about five years ago, information was received 
by a gentleman of the name of Troyon, a resident 
of Lausanne, well known in Switzerland for his 
geological and archeological acquirements, that an 
ancient cemetery had just been discovered near 
Villeneuve, at the upper end of the Lake of 
Geneva. He immediately proceeded to the spot, 
and found that it rested upon the summit of a 
small eminence on the banks of the Rhone, near 
where the river falls into the lake, and at a short 
distance on the right of the road leading from 
Villeneuve to Aigle. 

On examining it, he found the remains of a con- 
siderable number of human skeletons, mingled with 
the skeletons of cattle and sheep. But several 
particulars were ascertained in the course of this 
investigation, which at first sight appeared to pre- 
sent almost insuperable obstacles to any satisfactory 
elucidation of the subject. The human skeletons, 
instead of having been decently interred, were lying 
about at random, their limbs extended in every 
imaginable position. The soil which covered them, 
so far from showing signs of having been disturbed 
by human hands, presented the clearest and most 
unmistakeable proofs of stratification. It had evi- 
dently been deposited at the bottom of a consider- 
able body of water. It at once occurred to M. 
Troyon, from the position of these remains, that 
they must have been the skeletons of drowned men 
andanimals. But how could this havebeen? The 
supposed cemetery was near the summit of a mound 
some twenty or thirty feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, which was thoroughly drained 
by the river Rhone, which ran close by. 

On examining the mounds on which the stratified 
deposit rested, they were found to be of a totally 
different character from that of the surrounding 
country. While the latter consisted exclusively of 
horizontal layers, deposited by the overflowings of 
the Rhone, the mounds were ascertained to consist 
of hard rock, agreeing in character with that of the 
Grammont and other mountains to the south-west 
on the borders of Savoy. Further investigations 
were facilitated by a canal which here runs parallel 
with the river. On an examination of its banks, 
it was ascertained that the mounds were of com- 
paratively recent formation. Far from rising out 
of the soil from any considerable depth, as would 
have been the case had their position been coeval 
with that of the surrounding mountains, and there- 
fore anterior to the formation of the valley, the 
mounds were found simply to rest upon the surface 
of the alluvial deposit of the river. 

In what manner, then, could these enormous 
masses of rock have attained their present extra- 
ordinary position? Were they transported hither 
by the agency of the vast glaciers which are ascet- 
tained, at a very remote period of time, entirely to 
have filled the valley? or were they projected 
hither by some unaccountable convulsion of nature, 
long before the foot of man had ever trodden its 
soil P 

These questions were not long in meeting & 
satisfactory solution. In excavating beneath the 
mounds, the discovery of a piece of Roman tile at 
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once limited the period of the formation. The 
Romans must have inhabited that valley before the 
mounds were projected upon its surface, and before 
the cemetery with which it was crowned could have 
been formed, 

Recourse was then had to tradition, It had been 
handed down from generation to generation, amongst 
the peasantry of the valley, that in very ancient 
times a tremendous mountain fall had taken place 
in the neighbourhood, which had caused fearful de- 
struction of life and much damage to property. 
But the supposed scene of this catastrophe was 
pointed out a few miles off, beyond St. Gingolph 
in Savoy, on the southern shore of the lake; and 
as such it is indicated in Keller’s map of Swit- 
verland, under the name of the Mountain-Fall of 
Tauretunum. 

History threw further light on the subject. <A 
chronicler of the sixth century, the pious Marius, 
Bishop of Lausanne, devotes a few lines to a bare 
record of theevent. But Gregory, Bishop of Tours, 
gives a more detailed account. In the year 563 a 
large portion of one of the mountains, near where 
the Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva, after groan- 
ing and grumbling for some weeks, suddenly gave 
way, and fell with tremendous force upon the plain, 
burying the castle and village of Tauretunum under 
its ruins, and completely damming up the course 
of the river, Thirty monks, induced by the love 
of gain, proceeded to the scene of devastation, and 
commenced digging amongst the débris, in the hope 
of appropriating some of the buried property. The 
mountain recommenced groaning and grumbling. 
Blinded by avarice, the monks gave no heed 
to the warning note, but continued their search. 
Another portion of the mountain gave way, and, 
before they were able to make their escape, buried 
them also beneath its ruins. This was catastrophe 
the first; the second and third had yet to follow, 

The passage of the Rhone having been blocked 
up by the fall, the waters began torise. By degrees 
the whole valley was submerged as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Maurice, forming an extensive lake, 
several Jeagues in length. Hntire villages were de- 
stroyed, fields laid waste, and a vast destruction of 
life ensued. As the waters rose, the bodies of the 
drowned men and animals, the discovery of which 
afforded a clue to the investigation of the facts, 
were deposited upon the surface of the mound, and 
gradually hidden from view by the deposition of 
successive layers of sand and mud. ‘The water still 
continued to rise, and then came catastrophe the 
third. The flood rose above the summit of the 
mound, forced itself out by numerous channels, 
and suddenly overthrowing the barrier, rushed down 
in one vast impetuous torrent into the Lake of 
Geneva, carrying with it another fearful scene of 
desolation and destruction. Everything on the 
horders of the lake, upwards of ninety miles in cir- 
cumference—villages, houses, flocks and herds—were 
washed away and destroyed. ‘The entire body of 
Water, pent up in its progress towards the western 
extremity, where the lake rapidly contracts both in 
breadth and depth, rushed forward like the bore of 
& great river, in an overwhelming torrent, upon the 
aty of Geneva, overtopping its defences, and com- 





mitting tremendous devastation and havoc within 
its walls. On the discovery of these facts, the 
mountains in the vicinity of the mounds were them- 
selves next subjected to a close and scrutinizing 
examination. 

In the midst of that portion of the range which, 
rising somewhat abruptly from the western bound- 
ary of the confined yalley of the Rhone, divides the 
Swiss canton of Valais from the recently acquired 
French proyince of Savoy, and at the distance 
of about three miles from the scene of the fore- 
going events, is a somewhat peculiarly shaped 
mountain, about 7200 feet in height, known 
by the name of the Grammont. On this moun- 
tain were discovered evident proofs that two con- 
siderable portions of its summit and sides had been 
successively detached from their original positions, 
and violently hurled upon the plains below. Not 
only does the present sharp gutline and broken sur- 
face of the Grammont bear testimony to the fact of 
its having been shopp of its former fair propor- 
tions, but the rockg over which these vast masses 
must have pasged in their headlong downward 
career exhibit proofs, in their scratched and polished 
surfaces, of the foree and direction of the power to 
which they have been subjected. At that particu- 
lar cleft in the mountain, towards which the two 
mountain-falls must have successively converged 
from the different sides, previous to being launched 
forth in mid-air on their flight to the plains below, 
the effect of this double polishing process is dis- 
tinctly visible. A small portion of this rock has 
been successfully detached, and is carefully pre- 
seryed in the archeological Museum of M. Troyon. 

Another interesting discovery corroborative of 
these events, was about the same time accidentally 
made on the opposite bank of thedake, about three 
miles from where the torrent must have entered its 
waters, and at the very point where the first resist- 
ance would have been offered to its course. In sink- 
ing a well near the little village of Clarens, nearly 
midway between Vevey and Villeneuve, and at the 
height of about ten feet above the level of the lake, a 
deposit of sand was found filled with pine cones and 
other remains, which, from their geological and bota- 
nical character, were distinctly recognised as pertain- 
ing to the mountainous districts drained by the 
Rhone, and as such to be essentially distinct from 
what was to be found in their immediate vicinity. 
This deposit must necessarily have been conveyed 
across the lake, either by this or some similar out- 
break of the waters of the Rhone. 

But one more incident and our chapter closes. 
While excavating below the mound so often referred 
to, there were exhumed the bones of a young heifer 
which had been crushed beneath the limb of a tree, 
under which it must have been reposing when both 
were together overwhelmed by the falling mountain. 
The shattered skull with a broken horn now lies 
side by side with the pieces of Roman tile and 
polished rock, in M. Troyon’s museum at Lausanne, 
interesting memorials of a course of investigation 
which has revealed to modern times a series of ex- 
traordinary calamities which, 1297 years ago, oyer- 
took the inhabitants of a peaceful Helvetian valley, 
by the mountain-fall of Tauretunum. 
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THe Brank, ok Muzz_E For FemMaLe Scotps.—We do 
not know whether the iron bridle described by the 
Octogenarian (on. p. 635) is still preserved in Walton 
Church, but specimens are still to be seen in various 
parts of the country. There is one in the museum at 
Oxford, and another at Newcastle-on-Tyne, now or re- 
cently exhibited in the Town Hall. 


SMoKING.—The pupils of the Polytechnic School in 
Paris have recently furnished some curious statistics 
bearing on tobacco. Dividing the young gentlemen of 
that college into groups—the smokers and the non- 
smokers—it is shown that the smokers have proved 
themselves in the various competitive examinations far 
inferior to the others. Not only in the examinations on 
entering the school are the smokers in a lower rank, but 
in the various ordeals they have to pass through in a 
year, the average rank of the smokers had constantly 
fallen, and not inconsiderably, while the men who did 
not smoke enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of the clearest 
kind, 

‘ Brrps anD FisH ror AustraLiA.— Mr. Landells brought 
from India a very interesting collection of birds and 
curiosities of natural history for our public institutions. 
Among these are 34 Indian partridges (the sole survivors 
of some 800 shipped), 18 Persian doves, 2 marabouts, 
1 pelican of the wilderness, 2 chackas, 20 love-birds, 
20 Cochin birds, a hunting dog from the north of India, 
etc. Mr. Landells endeavoured to bring over, for the 
Botanical Gardens, two rose-trees, of the celebrated Cash- 
mere variety, but they died on the voyage. A further 
consignment of English birds, sent by Mr. Wilson, arrived 
by the “ Norfolk”—namely, 3 larks, 9 thrushes, and 
87 blackbirds, which were placed in a warmer apartment 
of the botanical gardens than the aviary, as they arrived 
in poor and weak condition. Originally 73 larks were 
embarked, and the mortality among them, therefore, was 
very great. One thrush and three blackbirds were lost 
on the voyage. By the same ship five English hares were 
brought to the colony (10 having been embarked) for 
Mr. W. Lyall, of Yallock. They are in good condition. 
We also learn that two Indian deer were landed at Perth, 
in Western Australia, from Singapore, a few weeks ago. 
We very much regret to state that the experiment of 
introducing salmon ova to the Australasian rivers has 
failed. The ship “S. Curling” arrived in the bay the 
other day, after a protracted passage of 104 days from 
Liverpool to the Heads, when it was found that the whole 





of the ova had died by the way—the first before the ship 
left the Mersey, the last in lat. 26 deg. 8. and long. 27 deg. 
18 min. W. ; and it is a source of the greatest vexation 
that the want of proper water anda sufficient supply of 
ice has been primarily the cause of the failure of this ex. 
pensive but most promising and patriotic experiment,— 
Melbowrne Argus, Jume, 1860. 


ALMsGIviIne To STREET BeGGARS.—The encouragement 
of vagrancy has helped to continue the plague of thieving, 
Not only does it furnish an opportunity to spy out pre- 
mises—and there is a good deal in that—but it loosens 
the moral principles, generates laziness, and supports a 
class which, generally speaking, merges into the criminal 
community. Many of them beg either because it affords 
a pretext and cover for thieving, or else because they 
are not clever enough to live by stealing. The persons 
who most encourage vagrancy are difficult to get at, and 
hard to convince. Any beggar knows that his sup- 
porters are chiefly, if not solely, among the middle and 
lower classes of society. The blame of the evil lies at 
the door of a maudlin philanthropy. These benevolent 
people think they serve their fellow-creatures by foolish 
almsgiving; they grumble at the poor-laws, and are 
niggardly to respectable and trustworthy charities, while 
they bestow their alms on some cringing rascal who 
gets his lazy living by pilfering, lving, and frand. A 
little more worldly wisdom would correct that pernicious 
charity which makes no difference between known and 
unknown, and neglects a starving neighbour to relieve a 
worthless stranger.—“ Thieves and Thieving,” in Cornhill 
Magazine, No. 9. 


A MEETING IN THE AIR.—A meeting was recently held 
on the top of St. Paul’s, Mr. Godwin (in the chair), Por- 
fessor Donaldson, Mr. Norton, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Porter, 
and Mr. T. Hayter Lewis being present, when the various 
towers and steeples were examined, with the view of say- 
ing which should be preserved. The sight was wonderful, 
and those present found few spires to the destruction of 
which they were willing to assent. A memorial was 
agreed on, and, being afterwards signed by the President 
of the Institute and such members of the Council as could 
be found, was presented to the House of Commons on 
behalf of many of the towers and steeples.—Builder. 


ConsuUMPTION oF CoAL IN France.—<An official docu- 
ment states that the consumption of coal in France is 
11,000,000 tons yearly—three-fifths of it in manufactories. 
A large portion of the whole is brought from abroad— 
1,100,000 tons from England, 2,700,000 from Germany, 
and 700,000 from Prussia. In 1858 the quantity supplied 
by England was only 500,000 tons. 


THE CHANCELLOR OXENSTIERN.—The great and good 
Count Oxenstiern, who had been High Chancellor of 
Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus and Queen Christina, 
was visited, in his retirement from public life, by Whit- 
lock, the ambassador sent by Cromwell to the Swedish 
Court from the Commonwealth of England. At the 
close of the interview, Whitlock was thus addressed by 
the venerable statesman :—“‘I have seen much, and 
enjoyed much of this world; but I never knew how to 
live till now. I thank my good God, who has given me 
time to know him, and likewise myself. All the comfort 
I have, and all the comfort I take, and which is more 
than the whole world can give, is the knowledge of 
God’s love in my heart, and the reading in this blessed 
book,” laying his hand on the Bible. ‘You are now, 
he continued, “in the prime of your age and vigour, and 
in great favour and business ; but this will all leave you, 
and you will one day better understand and relish what 
I say to you: then you will find that there is more 
wisdom, truth, comfort, and pleasure in retiring and 
turning your heart from the world, in the good Spirit of 
God, and in reading his sacred word, than in all the 
courts and favours of princes,” 
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